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PREFACE 


The lines found within these pages were written in the fall 
and early winter of 1918, immediately following the writing of 
‘‘Memories of Mother,’ while living in Swayzee, Indiana. 
They were coined in quiet hours, sometimes driving from place 
to place in our pastoral work, at other times on the interurban 
or steam cars, in the kitchen preparing the regular meals, about 
the usual labors of the home, or, after all others were asleep 
and she quietly ‘‘waiting before the Lord.” The events men- 
tioned are real; the persons referred to are those whom God 
used to lead her heart to ‘‘Know Him.” She hopes, sometime, 
to take up the story and carry it on through the passing years 
to the present. She sends these pages forth, praying that 
some life may be led to Him ‘‘Whom to know is Life Eternal.”’ 
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Early Memories of the Dear Old Aome. 
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Do you see it nestling yonder ’midst the trees of evergreen, 

*Midst the apple and the cherry where the peach and pear are seen? 

Just beyond, the barn and woodshed, then the henhouse rude in form; 

Next, the place where bees are sheltered from the wintry sleet and 
storm. 3 

snuggled in among these buildings stands the house, not grand but good, 

Good enough and grand enough for this family near the wood. 

Good enough for father, mother, with their loved ones living there, 

Large enough for sisters, brothers, in that country land so fair. 

Good enough for aunts and uncles, with their little ones so dear, 

Large enough for friends and neighbors as they came from far and near. 

There they sang their songs of praises, there they offered earnest 
prayer, 

Lots of room for dear old grandpa, resting in his big arm chair. 


One bright day as he was seated on the porch in easy chair 

A tiny tot climed on his knee, to brush a falling tear. 

“What makes you cry, dear grandpa?” she asked in tender tone. 

His only answer was a smile; his grief he bore alone. 

She wondered why he wore his hat upon his head so bare, 

But still he answered with a smile and kept her guessing there. 

Her mother standing near by heard her chatterbox run on 

And said, “He wears his broad brimmed hat to keep his head quite 
warm.” 


See the yard a bower of posies, red, white and pink and blue; 


Lilies plain and lilies spotted, dahlias, ev’ry where for you; 

Geraniums, fuchsias, tube-roses; in the garden poppies grew; 

Cypress, and the honeysuckle shed its fragrance ’round us, too. 

In the corner there are violets and the ‘“‘Star of Bethlehem” blue. 

All around you see the roses, yellow, red and pink not few; 

Coleus, cactus, and snapndragon, farther back the hollyhocks, 

Verbenas, vetunias, the sweet fall roses, begonias, mosses and bright 
phlox. 


Look again a few rods westward; see that grove of beauty rare; 
Stately oak and shellbark hickory with its nuts so rich and fair. 

Ash and elm and juicy maple, in the midst the sugar camp 

Where the little girls and boys were wont to shelter from the damp 

As they watched the boiling syrup hiss’and bubble to the brim, 

Till our father’s word “ ’tis done,” then ’twas poured in vessels trim. 
Now the big boys carry homeward buckets full of syrup fine. 

There we boiled and skimmed ’till ready for our cakes in winter time. 


In that home lived father, mother, just as happy as could be, 
Charles and Sarah, George and Elmer, each one busy as a bee; 
Richard with his head all curly, Mary Jane was plain, they say; 
Last of all but far the sweetest, was the baby—Cora May. 

They tell us that she laughed and coo’d from early morn ’till night; 
To watch us gather ’round her was a délightful sight. 

Her lins were pink as roses rare, her eyes like Heaven’s blue 

And the deep dimples in her cheeks played “‘hide and seek” with you. 
One noon when father came from work he took her in his arms, 
Carried her to the snowball bush to let her view its charms; 

IT see her as in happy glee she caught those blossoms fair 

And watched them softly fall about on head and face and hair. 
And then upon another day some guests came into sight, 

Our sister picked up little May and ran with all her might. 

I followed closely at her side, tonight it all seems clear— 

I saw her seated on the floor dressing the child so dear. 


She washed her face and combed her hair, put on her pretty shoes, 
And last of all her Sunday dress; she might have charmed a muse. 
They seem as one bright day-dream, those memories of the past, 

But in my heart they have a place and will while life shall last. 

Her carriage was a wagon grand; ’twas one the boys had made, 

She tra, la, la’d and la, la, ly’d, in sunshine and in shade. 

You should have seen old Carlo, so black and plump and sleek, 

He wore a boy-made harness, an outfit most unique. 

They tell us when the boys were small and all the folks away | 
They played with this same wagon fine throughout the livelong day. 
It rolled upon poor George’s toe and how he jumped and cried, 
While all the others stood around and pitied, sobbed and sighed. 
They carried him into the house and put him into bed, 

Then covered him all nice and warm and bathed his eyes so red. 

The wound was not so very deep, so quickly he arose 

And tumbling out of bed again, he soon forgot his toes. 


The sun shone bright one morning, the birds sang loud their lay 

As we started on a journey o’er the hills not far away. 

Oh, the joy of that glad morning, my heart aglow with pride! 

I walked with my two brothers, hand in hand and side by side. 

As we neared the dear log cabin, old dog Tray came bounding out, 

Grandma came with face all beaming to see ‘What’s all the fuss about?’ 

Aunt Jane came to our swift rescue; Tray then knew what he must do; 

We three children, free from terror, passed with joy the doorway 
through. 

Grandma’s cake, oh, it was lucious; I’ve never seen one like it since. 

It was doubtless made of sorghum or of sugar, just a pinch. 

If | knew just how to make it I would try it, yes, I would; 

It would never taste like grandma’s, but it surely would be good. 

Standing right in her back dooryard, rows and rows of large peach trees, 

Choicest fruit lay ’round and ’neath them just as free as free could be; 

Free indeed if you could get them from the busy honey bees, 

Rich and juicy, pink cheek’d peaches lying ’round and ’neath the trees. 


One Sabbath morn so bright and clear, no fear of wind that blows, 
While standing in the portico I saw a pretty rose. 

It was so high, so very high, but father understood— 

He plucked and gave it unto me, he was so very good. 

The village church bells rang so clear, our hearts with joy did bound 
As through the gate and up the lane the humming wheels did sound. 
Soon the Sabbath School we met and learned our lessons well, 

Then next we listened to the Word the preacher had to tell. 

I loved those happy Sabbath days which gave such joy and rest, 
They read the blessed Word of God with eagerness and zest. 

I wished with all my heart and soul that I my life might spend 
“Where congregations ne’er break up and Sabbaths never end.” 


One fair night in mid of Winter when snow was on the ground, 

The moon was shining brightly, sled and horses were brought ’round; 

Little ones were tucked in snugly, covered up so nice and warm, 

With room for all the others, things worked just like a charm. 

Moonlight sparkled on the snowdrifts, sleighbells jingled loud and 
clear; 

On we went with joy and laughter, nothing there for us to fear. 

All too soon we came to uncle’s; oh, such welcomes they could say! 

Soon we were chatting freely ’round the fire so bright and gay. 

How the Taylor Reds were volished and the Bellflower pink and white. 

Then the popcorn crisp and fluffy, helped to speed away the night. 

About ten we ate our suppers, nice and warm in dining room, 

Next we sang and then had prayer and at last we started home. 

Home it was in all its sweetness, ev’ry heart that night was free, 

Father, mother, sister, brother, mingled.there in purest glee. 

There we shared our ev’ry heartache, ev’ry sorrow, ev’ry pain, 

"Tis the truest type of heaven in this world of “His Domain.” 

Now around the fire we linger, wraps are put away with care, 

Then down by our every bedside humble words are breathed there. 

Once again at early morning when our breakfast was prepared 

Father read the dear old Bible, then he offered morning prayer. 


*Tis the sacred “Family Altar,’’ and the incense offered there, 
Words of blessing on each member, rivens into graces rare. 

There our hearts were bound together in one bundle of His love, 
And the fruits of life will ripen in that blessed home above. 

One morn’, I well remember, seems to me but yesterday, 

Of a sudden I decided I would rather rock than pray. 

Mother tried to draw me to her but I sat in that small chair 

And I rock’d and rock’d and rock’d me ’till at last oh, what a scare. 
Over went that small red rocker, on the floor I bumped my head. 
Did I cry? No, never, never; but I wished I’d prayed instead. 
When at last the prayer was ended and about their work each went, 
No one pitied, no one soothed me, and I knew just what they meant. 
No one chided, teased or scolded, I had learned my lesson well; 

Ever after with the others, quickly on my knees I fell. 

Little children, learn from others lessons true and right and good, 
Mcther let me feel quite slighted, but her baby understood; 
Understood that to be happy strict obedience full and free 

Must be given unto parents, though my age was only three. 

Love to parents and our Saviour, gentle Shepherd meek and mild, 
Him who taught great men about Him lessons from a little child. 


_ Christmas came with joy and gladness, svite of wintry snow and chill, 
Three pint cups were vlaced together in a row on window sill. 

Then in brightest exvectation all were hastened off to bed 

Lest “Old Santa’? might be coming with his reindeer and his sled. 
Bright and early in the morning father ’rose the fire to make, 

Heart o’erflowing, joy abounding, hastened I my cup to take. 

Quickly back to bed I scampered, poured it all by mother’s side, 

Bits of candy and plump raisins, mirth comovlete I could not hide. 

All too soon this home scene changes, ne’er again just such a time; 
K’er another Christmas season, she has gone to Heaven’s clime. 

One sad day in early autumn e’er the leaves began to fall, 

“Mother’s sick,’”’ I heard them whisper, ‘““‘We must have the doctor eall.’’ 
Brother said in voice most tender, ‘The least noise makes mother worse,’ 


Then we moved around as softly just as if each were a nurse. 

Me they sent to nearest neighbor, auntie took our little May 

Just to keep ’till mother rallies, then we’d both come home to stay. 

Now again the veil is lifted, they have brought me for a while, 

I will ne’er forget the sweetness of her face, her voice, her smile. 

Once again her eyes she onened, looked the last time on her child. 

My dear father led me from her, from my mother, meek and mild. 

Just a few more fleeting hours, it may be a few days sved, 

When they came at early morning telling me that she was dead. 

Dead? I know not why they said it, some one did not understand, 

For I know my mother liveth in that happy “Summer Land.” 

In that land which knows no sorrow, no more sickness, pain or death, 

In that bright land of tomorrow, we will live in heaven’s breath. 

To that blissful land of sunshine little May soon took her flight, 

Just to live up close to mother in that “Land of pure delight.” 

When the maple leaves are falling on each bright autumnal day, 

When all nature’s powers are calling, I then long to rest and pray— 

Pray that God will keep me faithful, trusting Him in joy and pain, » 

Bringing home to Him at evening many souls as harvest gain. 

I recall the burial service when they placed them ‘neath the sod, 

They told me that my loved ones were in heaven and with God. 

It seemed too deep to understand, I knew not their intending, 

But oh, I longed to be right there when they two were ascending. 

I someway thought they would come home as father said he dreamed, 

I knew that dreams sometimes came true, and this one would, it seemed. 

But still the long days came and went, I could not find my mother; 

I felt that she and May had gone where they could have each other. 

My father filled a double place, in sickness and in danger 

I slept and wakened in his arms, there was no fear of stranger. 

Our sister kept the home so well, to her it was a pleasure. 

She gave up school and cared for us, her service, who can measure? 

About the house both day and night the boys were kind and true. 

She washed and ironed, swept, scrubbed and baked, and did our mend- 
ing too. 


She cooked for threshers all alone, her duties were not few; 

Her chicken potpie was so fine, and mashed potatoes too. 

All things that go with such a meal she knew just how to gage 
And remember at that time she was sixteen years of age. 

She knew much more at sixteen years than many do at thirty, 
And adding still this one grace more—I thought her very pretty. 
I’d wash my face and comb my hair and twist my mouth about, sir, 
Then would I go to looking-glass to see if I looked like her. 

But oh, the anguish of my heart! do you know what I saw there? 

A little, homely, suntanned face and ugly, stiff, straight hair. 
Another thought that she was nice, a perfect right he had, sure, 
But for my little lonely heart I thought there could be no cure. 

I held my breath and tried to die, but that was not much fun 

For by and by I’d breathe again, and so I’m breathing on. 

Did you e’er go to summer school? ‘‘The bee was on the wing, 
The ant its labor had begun,’ all nature seemed to sing. 

It chanced upon one day of these the big girls cleaned the house 
And each small tot supposed to be as quiet as a mouse. 

But then you know mice sometimes play where mice ought not to be, 
And little children sometimes peep to spy what they can see. 
That big girl’s biscuit looked so good, ’twas svread with jelly fine, 
She surely had forgotten it, why could it not be mine? 

I looked, then went away; you see I knew ’twould be a sin 

To take it, for it was not mine, but still I looked again; 
I walked uv close, sure no one cared or they would not have left it 
One little bite is all I took of that lone stolen biscuit. 


One little bite, yes, that is all, please listen to my story— . 
It sometimes brings a smile to those whose heads have grown quite 
hoary. 


Did I smile? Not in the least. The owner came with speed 
And from my hand the biscuit took, then told me of the deed. 
You stole my biscuit, yes you did, and I can say quite well 
That your poor soul at last will be where all lost spirits dwell. 
The Bad Man he will take you down to his great firing place 


And with his shovel and his tongs will finish your disgrace. 

That night I knelt beside my bed, afraid to go to sleep, 

And prayed that God and His dear Son my sin-sick soul would keen. 
I do not know how old I was, too young to go in winter, 

The teacher boarded at our house is why I went in summer. 


One wintry day, I see it now, when snow was on the ground 

My father took me to the barn to watch the lambs skip ’round. 
Then on the straw so nice and warm some corn we husked together, 
I tugged and twisted, oh, so hard, the husk and ear to sever. 

As on we worked and smiled and talked and did our work quite wel! 
We heard the jingling of sleighbells, but where we could not tell. 
We hastened quickly to the door and there to our great joy 

Was one of father’s early friends and with him his small boy. 
They say I wore some red ton boots my brother had outgrown, 

But I was happy as a queen because they were my own. 

I ran quite swiftly to the house to tell my sister all 

Then by and by they came in too, to make a friendly call. 

The men folks talked beside the fire, of cattle, sheep and weather, 
While on the floor in back of room we children played together. 
He was so gentle, kind, and good, I ne’er forgot that day, 

He let me win in every game, no matter what we’d play. 

And when to dinner we were called, one sat on either side, 

He had a prettier glass than I, one I had been denied. 

He smiled at me and I at him, swiftly the moments flew; 

Soon they went home and we again our duties did renew. 

A new world ovened to my view; you say too young to reason? © 
To take that vision from my mind would be no less than treason. 
But still my life wore smoothly on; our sister was the center 

In all our sorrows and our joys, she knew just how to enter. 

One Sabbath when I ran un stairs I found her dressed in white; 
They said that she would be a bride on that same Sunday night. 

It seemed ’most like a fairy tale, but ’twas a beauteous sight, 

He wore a jet black broadcloth and she a robe of white. 


She went to make his home more fair and worked from morn ’till seven, 

So by her very presence there, it spoke to all of heaven. 

But what of those whom she had left? Words never can describe it. 

There was a lonely vacant place, but still we must abide it. 

One wintry day she came back home, and oh, you should have been 
there. ? 

They baked and cooked and then more you might have had a share. 

Our father was away from home, they said he went to auntie’s, 

We must be good and quiet too if we would share their dainties. 

Next morn’ was cold; the horses pranced, the lines held tight by brother, 

At last he drove right down the lane and brought us our new mother. 

The uncles, aunties, cousins came, the neighbors shared the pleasure, 

To show our father they were glad that he had found a treasure. 

She wore a black alpaca dress, a bright bow at the neck, 

Her eyes and hair were what you’d call almost as black as jet. 

To me she was most beautiful, my heart had been so lone, 

The rest were out and gone you know, but I was in the home. 

I loved to stay close by her side, listening to her voice. 

My little, hungry, lonely heart again was made rejoice. 

She took me everywhere she went in dark and daylight, too, 

And soon I longed and prayed to have a pure heart, firm and true. 

I must be taught to keen the home and longed for nothing more. 

Where do you think that she began? ’twas with a bureau drawer. 

That bureau drawer you should have seen; it was a tiny store. 

When all I had was packed away it would not hide the floor. 

“It must be kept with greatest care,” she spake with prophet’s tone, 

“The order of her bureau drawer is emblem of her home.”’ 

Just to the left, a few things old, and there a few things new. 

In the back corner to the right, small book—‘‘The Temple True.”’ 

At last a room was all my own, that was my “Hope Box’”’ large, 

And all the keeping of that room was left to my discharge. 

From day to day I loved it more and tried to keen it nice, 

That was my world; it must be clean, no matter what the price. 

We put fresh paper on the wall, new carpet on the floor, 


Made from the clothes that I had worn; could any ask for more? 
White muslin at the windows draped, so very neat and clean, 
That was my first house keeping; I wish you might have seen. 
It was not all of sunshine clear, folks could not understand 

How God could warn a woman ’gainst a planter rich and grand 
And lead her to a Christian home, not stately but ’twas good, 
Good enough and grand enough for this family near the wood. 


In this home one fine March morn’ I found a little brother, 

His eyes were lifted far above, unconscious e’en of mother. 

He laughed and coo’d and cried and played; ah, well do I remember, 

And ere two years a sister came, in cloudy old December. 

I lived my childhood o’er again, with sister and with brother, 

And Christmas times came ’round each year not one just like the other. 

At times we had a Christmas tree, at others set the table, 

And Christmas presents were exchanged as each and all were able. 

But folks will talk; they always have, since Adam was a sinner; 

My little heart at times grew sad, again ’twas almost bitter. 

The Sabbaths came and Sabbaths went, moons waxed and waned as 
ever. 

At twelve the Saviour touched my heart and bade me sin, no, never. 


The old school house beside the road fulfilled its mission well, 

We learned great lessons there by heart, too many here to tell. 

Could those walls talk you’d hear some things you’ll ne’er find on fair 
pages— 

Deep hidden truths that through the years have puzzled saints and 
sages. 

A youth and maiden stood one day within the school house door, 

While all the children full of glee, played ’round them and before. 

Yet all alone in heart and thought, he wrote her name, you know, — 

And then with greatest carefulness, he placed his own below. 

He helped her get her lessons too, in years he was much older. 

Now listen to me, mothers dear, what e’er you do, don’t scold her. 


ERRATUM 


On next to last page, the first line 


should be the fourth line. 


A loneliness was in her heart and yet her lins could sing. 

The school year closed, he went away to widen his world vision, 

She stayed at home, her Saviour knew her soul must have revision. 

Right in the home from morn ’till night she did ’most anything, 

A few months vassed, he came back home, what change those weeks 
had wrought 

In her, a deen self-consciousness, the cause none asked or sought. 

One eve they walked auite slowly home from village chapel dear, 

That same small chapel near the dale, whose bell rang loud and clear. 

She felt so awkward and so stiff, not as in days of yore 

When she was free as any bird, but yet she loved him more. 

"Twas that that made her tongue so thick, her heart to flutter so, 

In one way she was very glad when he made haste to go. 

A few brief words at varting thus; agree they did not quite; 

He went his way and she went her’s, that bitter summer night. 

Quite swiftly in the house she went and up the stairs she sped, 

While soon upon a pillow white there lay an aching head. 

Her heart was wildly beating, now she felt its fierce-fought throbs, 

There are some hours too dark for tears and far too deep for sobs. 

She lay the long night vigil through, slowly the hours passed by, 

She told it all in Jesus’ ear without a moan or cry. 

And when the morning dawned at last she ’rose her grief to smother, 

When all the bitterness was passed, she then could tell her mother. 

The thought that gave her young heart strength, that nerved her for 
life’s fight 

Was the deen consciousness within that she was in the right. 

She knew not then, but quite well now, the battle that night fought 

Gave strength and courage, power and might, that naught else could 
have wrought. 

One wintry night from services he came home with the boys, 

Expecting still to find the Miss brim full of school day joys. 

There are some times when days seem months and months seem length- 
ened years, 

There are some motions of the soul too deev for human tears. 


Yes, she had passed beyond his ken, she kissed the chastening rod, 
And through it all a vision new was given her of God. 

The old school house is standing still, a mile away or more, 

And if you look, perchance you’ll find their names upon the door. 
Again I seem to see her at the parting of the way, 

At night by ‘‘Fiery Pillar,” as it were a “Cloud” by day. 

Her Saviour led so gently in paths she ne’er had thought, 

His voice and Word more clearly from day to day He taught. 

At eighteen years she went to school and boarded with her brother, 
While in the home were three small boys, Aunt Fannie and the mother. 
She felt so strange, so very strange, when first she learned to know 

She was the only student new, but still she loved to go. 

The winter term moved slowly through, then came the spring vacation. 
They took the train and homeward bound, found father at the station. 
At left he drove a new bay horse, they soon all called him Joe, 

And many years at their command he was most free to go. 

A few brief days and back in school they found themselves once more 
So full of life and energy and fun just bubbling o’er. 

A young man tall and very slim was rooming with her brother. 

It was that small boy older grown, yes, true it was no other. 

"Twas he who in her father’s house on that bright winter day 

Just let her win in ev’ry game, and now he’d come to stay. 

A few short weeks to finish‘‘Commercial Law,’ then arm 

Himself with a ‘“‘Sheep-Skin”’ to labor on the farm. 
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